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COMMISSIONER’S  MESSAGE 
To  Teachers  of  Rhode  Island: 

For  fifteen  years  annually  a pamphlet  containing  material  for  use  in 
a program  for  the  observance  of  Constitution  Day  has  been  distributed  in 
the  public  schools  of  Rhode  Island,  as  befitting  the  anniversary  of  the 
completion  by  the'  convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  of  the 
work  of  drafting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  pamphlets 
have  presented  a wealth  of  patriotic  sentiment  related  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  much  that  has  historical 
merit  as  it  helps  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  clear  for  appli- 
cation in  the  work  of  government  and  the  life  of  the  citizen.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  pamphlets  has  been  principally  to  promote  love  of  country, 
loyalty  to  American  ideals,  fealty  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  respect  for  the  orderly  procedure  set  up  by  Constitution  and  law  for 
achieving  “more  perfect  union,”  “justice,”  “domestic  tranquility,”  “the 
common  defence,”  “the  general  welfare,”  and  “the  blessings  of  liberty.” 

Because  of  the  part  which  Rhode  Island  played  in  its  colonal  history 
in  formulating  and  maintaining  priceless  treasures  of  individual  liberty, 
civic  and  religious;  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  in  clarifying  issues  and 
in  contributing  man  power  and  leadership  in  military,  naval  and  govern- 
mental activities;  in  the  post-revolutionary  period,  in  helping  to  achieve 
a satisfactory  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  protecting  life  and  liberty 
as  well  as  property,  it  has  seemed  fitting  to  dedicate  this  annual  pamphlet 
to  Rhode  Island  and  to  relate  herein  some  part  of  Rhode  Island’s  contri- 
bution to  the  making  of  the  Constitution. 

This  pamphlet,  as  it  emphasizes  the  value  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
of  liberal  action,  may  help  to  broader  views  on  public  questions  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  democracy  of  the  school  as  they  become  the  men  and 
women  to  whom  the  destinies  of  the  Republic  will  be  committed  in  later 
years.  They  must  preserve  for  themselves  and  their  posterity  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  which  have  been  won  and  preserved  for  them. 

WALTER  E.  RANGER 

Commissioner  of  Education 


RHODE  ISLAND  AND  THE  UNION 
By  Charles  Carroll,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

1643.  Rhode  Island  was  not  admitted  to  the  earliest  American  union, 
the  New  England  Confederacy,  because  of  the  jealousy  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  and  because  of  Rhode  Island’s  staunch  maintenance  of 
religious  liberty. 

1692.  Rhode  Island  was  not  represented  at  a conference  of  colonial 
delegates  on  the  common  defence;  the  invitation  to  send  delegates  was 
received  on  the  day  set  for  the  meeting. 

1754.  Rhode  Island  sent  Stephen  Hopkins  and  Martin  Howard,  Jr., 
to  the  conference  at  Albany,  which  approved  Franklin’s  plan  for  a union 
of  the  colonies  for  mutual  defence. 

1765.  Rhode  Island  sent  Metcalf  Bowler  and  Henry  Ward  to  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress. 

1774.  On  May  17  a Providence  town  meeting  proposed  “a  congress  as 
soon  as  may  be,  of  the  representatives  of  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
several  colonies  and  provinces  of  North  America,  for  establishing  the 
firmest  union.” 

1774.  Rhode  Island  sent  Stephen  Hopkins  and  Samuel  Ward  as  dele- 
gates to  the  First  Continental  Congress.  The  General  Assembly  resolved: 
‘‘It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Assembly  that  a firm  and  inviolable  union  of  all 
the  colonies,  in  counsels  and  measures,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties.” 

1775.  Rhode  Island  sent  Stephen  Hopkins  and  Samuel  Ward  to  the 
Second  Continental  Congress. 

1776.  Rhode  Island  sent  Stephen  Hopkins  and  William  Ellery  as 
delegates  to  Congress.  The  delegates  were  instructed  to  consider  “the 
most  proper  measures  for  promoting  and  confirming  the  strictest  union 
and  confederation  between  the  United  Colonies.” 

1776.  On  May  4 the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  adopted  the 
Rhode  Island  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  was  the  first  action 
toward  independence  by  a legally  constituted,  competent  legislative  body, 
and  it  had  the  effect  of  laio. 

1776.  The  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  ratified  and  proclaimed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  Congress. 

1777-1790.  Delegates  to  Congress  were  elected  annually  by  the  people, 
instead  of  being  appointed  in  General  Assembly. 

1777.  The  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  instructed  the  Rhode 
Island  delegates  in  Congress  “to  accede  to  and  sign  the  ‘Articles  of  Con- 
federation and  Perpetual  Union’  in  such  solemn  form  and  manner  as  Con- 
gress shall  think  best  adapted  to  a transaction  so  important  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations.”  Rhode  Island  was  first  of  the  States  to  ratify 
the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

1781.  General  James  M.  Varnum,  representing  Rhode  Island  in  Con- 
gress, in  a letter  written  to  Governor  Greene,  predicted  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787,  “I  know  of  but  one  eligible  resort  in  the  power  of  the 
United  States;  that  is,  to  form  a convention,  not  composed  of  members  of 
Congress.  It  should  be  the  business  of  this  convention  to  revise  and  re- 
form the  Articles  of  Confederation,  to  define  the  aggregate  powers  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  fix  the  executive  departments  and 
ascertain  their  authority.  Many  other  matters  subservient  to  the  general 
idea  would  come  before  them,  and  their  powers  should  be  extensive  in 
point  of  ratification.  But  the  system  to  be  by  them  adopted  should  ex- 
pire at  a given  or  limited  time.” 

1786.  The  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  appointed  Jabez  Bowen 
and  Christopher  Champlin  as  delegates  to  attend  the  Annapolis  conven- 
tion. Champlin  declining,  Samuel  Ward  was  appointed.  Proceeding  to 


the  convention,  .tabez  Bowen  returned  home  when  news  reached  him  that 
the  convention  had  adjourned.  [Most  histories  accuse  Rhode  Island  of 
neglecting  the  invitation  to  the  Annapolis  convention,  while  they  do  not 
mention  the  fact  that  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Maryland  and  South  Carolina 
ignored  utterly  the  invitation.  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina  and 
Massachusetts  appointed  delegates,  who  did  not  attend  the  convention, 
however.] 

1787.  Rhode  Island  was  not  represented  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia.  The  reason  given  by  the  General  Assembly  was: 
“As  the  freemen  at  large  have  power  of  electing  delegates  to  represent 
them  in  Congress,  we  could  not  consistently  appoint  delegates  to  a con- 
vention which  might  be  the  means  of  dissolving  the  Congress  of  the  Union, 
and  having  a Congress  without  a Confederation.”  A minority  protested 
that  any  alteration  or  amendment  shall  be  “confirmed  by  the  legislature 
of  every  state,”  and  that  the  General  Assembly  had  not  theretofore  re- 
fused to  appoint  delegates  to  conventions  of  colonies  or  states. 

1787.  October.  The  General  Assembly  ordered  1000  copies  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  printed  and  distributed  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, “that  the  freemen  may  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  their  senti- 
ments of  the  proposed  constitution,”  and  ordered  a record  voice  vote  in 
open  town  meeting.  The  General  Assembly  rejected  an  amendment  which 
would  submit  to  the  people  the  question  of  calling  a convention. 

1788.  February.  The  House  of  Deputies  (later  Representatives),  by 
30  majority,  rejected  a resolution  to  call  a convention  to  consider  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

1788.  March.  The  House  of  Deputies,  by  27  majority,  rejected  a 
resolution  to  call  a convention. 

1788.  March.  The  people  of  Rhode  Island  in  referendum  rejected 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  2708  nays,  237  yeas. 

1788.  April.  The  people  of  Rhode  Island  elected  delegates  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation. 

1788.  October.  The  House  of  Deputies,  by  26  majority,  rejected  a 
resolution  to  call  a convention. 

1788.  December.  The  House  of  Deputies,  by  22  majority,  rejected  a 
resolution  to  call  a convention. 

1789.  March.  The  House  of  Deputies,  by  18  majority,  rejected  a 
resolution  to  call  a convention. 

1789.  April.  The  people  of  Rhode  Island  elected  delegates  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation.  There  was  no  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion at  the  time.  The  Congress  of  the  Union,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  eleven  States  represented,  had  organized;  George  Wash- 
ington was  inaugurated  as  President  on  April  30,  1789.  Eleven  States  had 
seceded  from  the  “Perpetual  Union”  of  the  Confederation! 

1789.  May.  Five  hundred  inhabitants  of  Providence  sent  a petition 
to  the  General  Assembly,  requesting  the  calling  of  a convention  to  con- 
sider ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

1789.  May.  In  the  House  of  Deputies  a motion  to  call  a convention 
was  presented,  debated,  and  postponed  to  an  adjournment  of  the  session 
in  June. 

1789.  May.  The  Journal  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  May  ses- 
sion concluded  with  “God  Save  the  State,”  instead  of  the  time-honored 
“God  Save  the  United  States  of  America.” 

1789.  June.  The  House  of  Deputies  rejected  a resolution  to  call  a 
convention,  the  vote  being  32  nay,  22  aye,  with  15  members  absent. 

1789.  September.  The  General  Assembly,  in  special  session,  resolved 
that  they  “on  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  powers  vested  in  them 


by  the  freemen  of  this  State,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  are  limited 
to  the  administration  of  the  existing  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  do 
not  extend  to  devising  or  adopting  alterations.”  The  same  resolution  di- 
rected the  freemen  in  town  meetings  to  give  “instructions  to  the  repre- 
sentatives respecting  the  appointment  of  a state  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  and  determining  on  said  Constitution  (of  the  United 
States),  to  the  intent  that  this  Assembly,  at  their  session  in  October  next 
may  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people  at  large  relative 
to  calling  a convention  for  the  purpose  aforesaid.”  A letter  addressed  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  “The  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  eleven  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled” expressed  hope  that  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  already  proposed  by  Congress  and  pending  ratification, 
might,  as  ratified  afford  “some  relief  and  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  State,”  and  declared  “we  earnestly  look  for  the  time  when 
they  may  with  clearness  and  safety  be  again  united  with  the  sister  states 
under  a constitution  and  form  of  government  so  well  poised  as  neither 
to  need  alteration  nor  be  liable  thereto  by  the  majority  of  only  nine  states 
out  of  thirteen,  a circumstance  which  may  possibly  take  place  against  the 
sense  of  a majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.” 

1789.  October.  The  General  Assembly  ordered  printed  150  copies  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  proposed  by  Congress,  to  be  sent  to  the 
towns  for  consideration  at  town  meetings. 

1789.  The  new  House  of  Deputies  elected  in  October  voted  “No”  on 
the  question  of  calling  a convention,  39  nays,  17  ayes.  North  Carolina  rati- 
fied the  Constitution  in  November,  1789,  leaving  Rhode  Island  all  alone. 

1790.  January  11.  The  General  Assembly  met  in  Providence. 

1790.  January  15.  The  House  of  Deputies,  34-29,  voted  approval  of 
a resolution  to  call  a convention.  The  House  of  Assistants  (later  Senate) 
postponed  consideration  of  the  resolution  to  the  following  day. 

1790.  January  15.  The  House  of  Assistants  adopted  a resolution  re- 
ferring the  question  of  calling  a convention  to  the  freemen.  This  resolution 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Deputies. 

1790.  January  16.  The  House  of  Assistants  rejected  the  resolution 
to  call  a convention,  the  vote  being  5-4,  the  Deputy  Governor  and  four 
Assistants  voting  “No.” 

1790.  January  17.  The  Deputy  Governor  introduced  a resolution  to 
send  the  question  of  calling  a convention  to  the  freemen.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Assistants,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Deputies. 

1790.  January  17.  A fresh  resolution  to  call  a convention  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  of  Deputies,  32  ayes,  11  nays.  In  the  House  of  Assistants 
the  vote  on  this  resolution  was:  Four  Assistants,  aye;  the  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor and  three  Assistants,  nay.  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  presiding, 
broke  the  tie  by  voting  aye,  and  the  joint  resolution  had  been  adopted.  An 
Assistant,  a minister,  who  had  remained  away  from  this  session,  held  on 
Sunday,  had  voted  nay  on  Saturday.  His  absence  made  the  way  clear  for 
the  tie  vote  broken  by  the  Governor. 

1790.  March  1.  Delegates  elected  in  town  meetings  met  in  conven- 
tion at  South  Kingstown. 

1790.  March  6.  The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Newport  on 
the  fourth  Monday  in  May.  The  motion  to  adjourn  had  been  introduced 
to  defeat  a motion  to  ratify.  The  motion  to  adjourn  was  carried,  41  ayes, 
28  nays.  The  convention  during  the  session  had  drafted  a Bill  of  Rights, 
and  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  both  of 
which  were  ordered  printed  and  referred  to  the  freemen  for  considera- 
tion in  town  meetings  to  be  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  April. 

1790.  April.  The  freemen  in  town  meetings  adopted  resolutions  in- 
structing their  delegates  in  the  constitutional  convention  with  reference 


to  (i)  the  Constitution,  (2)  the  proposed  amendments,  and  (3)  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  The  town  meeting  in  Providence  authorized  its  delegates  to 
meet  delegates  from  other  towns  in  a convention  purposing  secession  from 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  seeking  admission  to  the  Union  without 
the  remainder  of  the  State. 

1790.  May  24.  Delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention  met  at 
Newport  but  adjourned  because  a quorum  was  not  present. 

1790.  May  25.  All  delegates  were  present  and  the  convention  pro- 
ceeded to  debate  the  question  of  ratification. 

1790.  May  26.  A motion  to  adjourn  was  rejected.  The  motion  to 
adjourn  was  a parliamentary  measure  to  defeat  a motion  for  ratification. 

1790.  May  27  and  28.  The  debate  on  ratification  proceeded. 

1790.  Saturday  May  29.  The  convention  assembled  at  3 in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  motion  to  ratify  was  put  at  5:20  p.  m.  and  carried,  34  ayes, 
32  nays.  The  President  of  the  convention,  Daniel  Owen,  did  not  vote. 
Three  delegates,  two  from  Block  Island,  one  from  Portsmouth,  were  not 
present  when  the  vote  was  taken.  The  convention  adopted  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  proposed  twenty-one  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

1790.  June.  In  General  Assembly,  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor, 
and  members  of  the  General  Assembly  took  oath  or  affirmation  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Joseph  Stanton,  Jr.,  and  Theodore 
Foster  were  elected  in  Grand  Committee  as  Senators  to  represent  Rhode 
Island  in  Congress.  A special  election  to  choose  a Representative  in  Con- 
gress was  ordered,  and  Benjamin  Bourn  “had  the  prox,”  or  was  elected, 
in  August.  The  General  Assembly  ratified  eleven  of  twelve  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  proposed  by  Congress,  ten  of  the  eleven,  the  first  ten 
amendments,  becoming  part  of  the  Constitution  by  Rhode  Island’s  ratifi- 
cation. The  Journal  of  the  June  session  of  1790  concluded  with  “God  save 
the  United  States  of  America.” 

1790.  July  4.  A whole  ox  was  roasted  on  Federal  Plain  in  Provi- 
dence for  a dinner  celebrating  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 

1790.  August.  President  Washington  visited  Rhode  Island,  which  he 
he  had  avoided  as  “foreign  territory”  on  a visit  to  New  England  in  1789. 


A FEW  RHODE  ISLAND  PRECEDENTS  FOR  THE  CONSTITUTION 

1.  A bicameral  Congress,  consisting  of  House  and  Senate.  In  Rhode 
Island  the  General  Assembly  became  bicameral  by  separation  of  Deputies 
and  Assistants. 

2.  Representation  by  States.  In  Rhode  Island  the  town  was  a unit 
for  representation. 

3.  Choice  of  the  Speaker  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

4.  The  Vice  President  as  presiding  officer  in  the  Senate.  In  Rhode 
Island  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  sat  with  the  Assistants,  the 
Governor  presiding.  Later  the  Governor  was  given  the  veto  power,  and 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  became  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

5.  A fixed  time  for  the  annual  meeting  of  Congress,  first  Monday  in 
December.  The  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  met  annually  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  May. 

6.  The  right  of  Congress  (each  house)  to  judge  the  elections,  returns 
and  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  The  General  Assembly  counted 
ballots  and  determined  election  of  members. 

7.  Legislation  by  concurrent  action  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  By 
both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly. 

S.  An  elective  executive.  As  t7ie  constitutional  plan  has  been  devel- 
oped in  practice,  the  people  elect  the  President.  The  freemen  elected 
the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 


§.  An  appointive  judiciary— the  President  nominates  and,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoints  judges.  The  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly  elected  judges. 

10.  Judicial  jurisdiction  defined  by  statute. 

11.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.  Rhode  Island  obtained 
similar  rights  for  its  citizens  through  the  Charter  of  1663,  after  these 
rights  had  been  denied  by  Massachusetts  particularly. 

12.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  Congress.  The  General  Assembly 
created  new  towns  by  incorporation. 

The  Bill  of  Rights 

13.  No  establishment  of  religion,  and  free  exercise  of  religion.  These 
were  esteemed  by  Rhode  Islanders  as  most  significant  of  their  altogether 
unusual  liberties. 

14.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  Both  were  insisted  upon  in 
Rhode  Island. 

15.  Right  of  peaceable  assembly  and  petition.  The  Rhode  Island  town 
meeting  was  perhaps  the  simplest  type  of  direct  democracy  the  world  has 
known.  The  General  Assembly  frequently  referred  questions  for  discus- 
sion in  town  meeting.  The  town  meetings  frequently  petitioned  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  action. 

16.  The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  In  Rhode  Island 
the  militia  embraced  all  the  inhabitants  of  military  age. 

17.  Freedom  of  person  and  houses  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures.  Rhode  Island  courts  refused  to  issue  force  bills. 

18.  Trial  by  jury.  The  jury  became  a part  of  Rhode  Island  judicial 
practice  in  the  earliest  history  of  the  colony. 


RHODE  ISLAND  JOINS  THE  UNION 

“Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetuated  Union,”  proposed  by 
Congress  in  a resolution  adopted  on  November  22,  1777,  were  ordered  print- 
ed and  a copy  sent  to  every  member  of  the  General  Assembly  and  to  each 
of  the  town  clerks  in  Rhode  Island,  and  consideration  thereof  was  re- 
ferred by  the  Assembly  in  December  to  the  next  session.  In  February, 
the  Assembly  instructed  the  Rhode  Island  delegates  to  propose  amend- 
ments and  alterations,  but  “after  having  used  your  utmost  influence  to 
procure  them  to  be  made,  in  case  they  should  be  rejected,  not  to  decline 
acceding,  on  the  part  of  this  state,  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation;  taking 
care  that  the  proposed  amendments  and  alterations  be  previously  entered 
upon  the  records  of  the  Congress,  that  it  may  appear  they  were  made 
before  the  signing  of  the  confederation;  and  that  this  state  intends  here- 
after to  renew  the  motion  before  them.  This  Assembly,  trusting  that 
Congress,  at  some  future  time  convinced  of  their  utility  and  justice,  will 
adopt  them;  and  that  they  will  be  confirmed  by  all  the  states.” 

The  amendments  proposed:  (1)  Change  in  the  fifth  article,  which  re- 
quired a state  to  maintain  a representation  of  at  least  two  delegates,  and 
deprived  a state  of  its  vote  in  proceedings  in  Congress  if  at  least  two 
were  not  present,  so  that  a state,  in  the  event  of  “sickness,  death  or  any 
other  unavoidable  accident,”  might  continue  to  be  represented  by  one 
delegate;  (2)  equalization  of  taxes,  by  provision  for  an  estimate  or  valu- 
ation “made  once  in  every  five  years,  at  least”;  (3)  confiscation  of  the 
King’s  estates  in  America,  not  for  the  use  of  the  separate  estates  in  which 
these  lay,  but  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  the  delegates  being  in- 
structed “to  move  in  Congress  . . . that  all  such  lands  and  revenues  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States,  to  be  disposed  of  and  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  confederacy.”  Rhode  Island  delegates 
were  instructed  to  sign  the  ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
on  behalf  of  Rhode  Island  unequivocally  and  irrevocably,  whatever  dis- 


position  might  be  made  of  the  proposed  amendments;  thus  ratification  in 
February,  1778,  was  unconditional,  and  Rhode  Island,  as  it  had  been  first 
to  declare  independence,  was  also  first  to  enter  the  Confederation. 

Consistently,  Rhode  Island  was  last  to  leave  it,  by  ratifying  the  Con- 
stitution May  29,  1790,  last  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  because  of  in- 
sistence that  the  modification  of  the  Constitution  which  it  proposed 
should  be  made  before  ratification.  There  was  no  war  menace  in  1790,  as 
there  was  in  1778,  when  true  patriotism  demanded  waiver  of  differences 
and  sacrifices  for  the  common  welfare.  On  one  proposal  of  Congress 
made  in  the  resolutions  of  November,  1777,  Rhode  Island  delayed;  in 
dealing  with  avowed  enemies  among  freemen  and  residents,  it  had  taken 
possession  only  of  rents,  revenues  and  income;  confiscation  of  estates 
was  postponed  even  after  other  States  had  acted  and  Congress  advised  it. 
Rhode  Island  had  too  much  respect  for  the  opinion  of  men  to  punish  or 
penalize  unduly  those  who  were  not  engaged  in  overt  acts  of  treason  and 
not  actually  levying  war. — llRhode  Island — Three  Centuries  of  Democracy ,” 
Vol.  1,  page  320. 

WHY  RHODE  ISLAND  DELAYED  RATIFICATION 
By  Charles  Carroll,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Rhode  Island  has  been  condemned  by  historians  (1)  because  no  dele- 
gate from  Rhode  Island  attended  the  Annapolis  convention,  (2)  because 
no  delegates  from  Rhode  Island  were  sent  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  and  (3)  because  Rhode  Island  delayed  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  until  May  29,  1790.  As 
to  the  first  specification  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  appointed 
delegates,  and  one  was  on  his  way  to  Annapolis  when  news  reached  him 
that  the  proposed  convention  had  been  abandoned  by  adjournment. 

As  to  the  second  specification  those  who  have  passed  judgment  ad- 
versely have  neglected  study  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  convention,  which 
indicate  a planned  coup  d’etat;  and  the  experiences  of  Rhode  Island  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  one  of  whom  was  twice  chal- 
lenged to  fight  duels  obviously  with  the  purpose  of  removing  him  because 
he  insisted  upon  discussing  questions  in  Congress  with  respect  for  the 
truth  as  he  knew  it,  and  because  he  opposed  measures  which  he  believed 
were  contrary  to  the  general  welfare.  History  reveals  parallel  conspira- 
cies to  remove  able  opponents.  Those  who  prefer  romantic  fiction  to  his- 
tory may  read  in  Sabatini’s  “Scaramouche”  the  story  of  the  plot  of  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility  in  the  French  Estates-General,  immediately  preceding 
the  French  Revolution,  to  destroy  able  leaders  of  the  Third  Estate  and 
to  overawe  others  by  resort  to  duelling,  and  the  failure  day  after  day  of 
prominent  members  to  answer  roll  call,  until  Scaramouche  applied  the 
same  tactics  to  a member  of  the  nobility.  After  Scaramouche  had  chal- 
lenged and  killed  a noble,  there  were  no  more  duels.  A similar  story  is 
told  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  in  “Peggy  O’Neil,”  of  the  effort  of  the  “army 
circle”  in  Washington  to  “keep  in  their  places”  friends  of  President 
Andrew  Jackson.  A round  of  duels  ended  when  President  Jackson  invited 
Mordecai  Noah,  who  besides  being  an  eminent  editor  and  publicist  was 
also  an  unexcelled  swordsman,  to  make  Washington  safe  for  friends  of 
the  administration.  Noah  made  Washington  safe  by  fighting  a duel  with 
an  army  officer  and  demonstrating  ability  with  the  duelling  sword  which 
amazed  those  present. 

The  third  specification  also  neglects  the  significance  of  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  a neglect  which  perhaps  might  be  anticipated  and  be  ex- 
cusable in  the  instances  of  historians  who  had  not  had  the  “rara  tempor- 
um  felicitas”  (or  raram  temporum  felicitatem)  of  being  born  and  bred 
“ubi  sentire  quae  velis  et  quae  sentias  dicere  licet,”  but  which  is  alto- 
gether both  inexplicable  and  inexcusable  in  the  instances  of  historians 
calling  themselves  Rhode  Islanders. 

A modern  writer  who  accepted  contemporary  newspaper  and  periodi- 
cal comlfxent  as  fact  could  scarcely  maintain  membership  in  the  guild  of 
historians.  Yet  it  is  interesting,  in  view  of  this  understanding,  to  note 


that  many  who  wish  to  be  called  historians  seem  to  accept  as  truth,  and 
to  cite  as  authority,  newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  the  period  in  which  the 
adoption  and  ratification  of  the  Constitution  was  the  most  vital  question 
in  America.  Have  they  failed  to  observe  that  all  of  the  “source  material” 
of  the  period  reeks  with  passion,  and  that  perhaps  no  decade  in  Ameri- 
can history  was  more  replete  with  vituperation  than  the  years  between 
1783  and  1793?  Rhode  Island  was  abused  roundly  by  the  Federalist  writ- 
ers of  the  period,  and  the  Federalist  press  was  thoroughly  organized  to 
support  the  Constitution  as  a Federalist  party  measure.  The  time  may 
come  in  which  an  historian  will  discount  extravagant  and  malignant 
abuse,  and  seek  to  find  the  truth.  It  might  be  well  for  some  to  read  in 
Senator  Beveridge’s  “Life  of  John  Marshall”  the  story  of  battle,  state  by 
state,  for  and  against  the  Constitution.  The  fact  that  twenty-two  of  sixty- 
one  delegates  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  did  not  sign  the 
Constitution  as  adopted  is  significant  of  a difference  of  opinion  in  the 
body,  while  the  records  of  state  conventions  disclose  how  thoroughly  men 
disagreed. 

The  opposition  in  Rhode  Island  was  (1)  partly  economic,  as  an 
agrarian  interest  resisted  the  purpose  of  a commercial  interest,  strong  in 
the  tidewater  towns,  to  accomplish  ratification  of  an  instrument  which 
emphasized  the  protection  of  trade  and  commerce;  partly  humanitarian, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  those  sections  of  the  Constitution  which 
were  intended  to  protect  “the  institution  of  slavery;”  partly  of  Quaker 
origin,  as  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  had  contributed  much  to  the  finer 
asnects  of  Rhode  Island  life,  doubted  its  future  under  a Constitution 
which,  until  amended,  did  not  protect  Liberty  of  Conscience  and  Freedom 
of  Worship;  partly  also  of  other  religious  origin,  as  Rhode  Islanders  con- 
temnlated  membershin  for  the  future  in  a nation  the  fundamental  law  of 
which  did  not  prohibit  the  “establishment  of  religion,”  which  had  been 
forbidden  in  Rhode  Island  through  a glorious  century  and  a half  of  free- 
dom. As  it  was  Rhode  Island  waited  until  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion had  been  nroposed  bv  Congress,  and  had  been  ratified  by  eight  other 
states.  Virginia’s  ratification  of  the  amendments,  though  later  in  time, 
was  assured.  The  amendments  added  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  includes  most  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizen.  The  ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  all  the 
significance  of  a counter-revolution  bv  the  people  against  the  Federalist 
party,  which  had  planned  the  revolution  which  was  consummated  in  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  nine  States. 

The  order  of  ratification  of  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  significant.  It  follows: 

1.  New  Jersey,  November  20,  1789. 

2.  Maryland,  December  19,  1789. 

3.  North  Carolina,  December  22,  1789. 

4.  South  Carolina,  January  19,  1790. 

5.  New  Hampshire,  January  25,  1790, 

6.  Delaware,  January  28,  1790. 

7.  Pennsylvania,  March  10,  1790. 

8.  New  York,  March  27,  1790. 

9.  Rhode  Island,  June  15,  1790. 

10.  Vermont,  November  3,  1791. 

11.  Virginia,  December  15,  1791. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  admission  of  Vermont  to  the  Union  had 
raised  the  number  necessary  to  make  three-fourths  of  the  States.  It  is  to 
be  noted  also  that  there  is  no  record  thac  Connecticut,  Georgia  and  Massa- 
chusetts ratified  the  first  ten  amendments.  Perhaps  the  attitude  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  the  latter  particularly,  was  related  to  old 
colonial  quarrels,  and  the  jealousy  of  both,  which  had  excluded  Rhode 
Island  from  the  New  England  Confederacy  of  1643. 


